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OUR DEFENSE LEADERS. 


Left to right: James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense; Kenneth Royall, 
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Secretary of the Army; 


John Sullivan, Secretary of the Navy; and W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air Force. 


New National Defense Set-up 


Army, Navy, and Air Force Are Being Brought Under One Department 
in Order to Strengthen Our Military Machine by Increased Cooperation 


APID progress is being made in 
setting up the new U. S. Military 
Establishment. This organization, 
which combines the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, was approved by Congress 
shortly before it adjourned. Since 
that time, every effort has been made 
to get the unified set-up into operation 
with a minimum of delay. 

President Truman has already ap- 
pointed a number of the top officials 
of this military organization. These 
men, in turn, are selecting subordi- 
nates to work under them. Before 
very long, the new machinery ‘will be 
completed and operating on a smooth 
basis. 

In these critical days, it is reassur- 
ing to many Americans to have our 
armed forces unified and cooperating 
to a maximum degree. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is widely felt that the Pearl 
Harbor disaster might not have oc- 
curred and that our military conduct 
of the war, particularly in the early 
days of the conflict, might have been 
more efficient and successful if there 
had been greater unity among our 
fighting forces. 

Whether or not these beliefs are 
true, and strong arguments can be 
made to the contrary, there is little 
doubt that the new defense establish- 
ment has the support of a large major- 
ity of people in this country. The 
public feels more secure now that the 
Army and Navy are beginning to work 
under a single department instead of 
separately. 

It is realized, of course, that during 
a large part of the war, our military 
Services worked almost as a_ unit. 
Their chiefs consulted together daily, 
and coordinated their fighting activi- 
ties. This close cooperation has con- 
tinued, to a large extent, since the 
end of the war. 

Supporters of the unity plan, how- 
ever, feel that it will bring many ad- 
vantages. For one thing, they think 
it will eliminate some of the “harmful 
Tivalry” between the Army and Navy. 
They agree that reasonable competi- 
tion among the different military 
; 


a 
. 


branches is a healthy state of affairs, 
but they feel that the spirit of rivalry 
has been too extreme in the past. The 
new arrangement, it is argued, will 
still permit some friendly competition 
among the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and yet these three services, by 
being under a single department, will 
have a better realization that they are 
part of the same fighting team. 

Another strong point of the present 
organization is that it places the Air 
Force on an equal basis with the Army 
and Navy. This is generally con- 
sidered to be desirable. Other claimed 
advantages for the unified agency are 
the following: 

There will be a single program of 
scientific research. While the Navy 
will continue its special interest in 
ships, the Army in land weapons, and 
the Air Force in planes, all three of 
these services will search together for 
improvements in radar, bombs and 


shells, big guns, and other weapons 
which they use in common. 

The different services will also pur- 
chase their supplies and equipment 
together instead of on an individual 
basis. In the past, they have often 
competed with each other for supplies, 
thus forcing up the prices. Coopera- 
tive buying should also eliminate much 
waste and duplication, resulting in 
considerable economies. 

Such are among the benefits ex- 
pected to be derived from a unified mil- 
itary organization. Whether they will 
be achieved, only the future can tell. 
Meanwhile, every informed American 
should have a clear picture in his mind 
of the new defense establishment and 
the key men in charge of ft. 

At the head of this organization is 
the Secretary of Defense. He may be 
either a civilian or military man, but 
he must not have been a commissioned 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Nations To Pass 
On the Rio Pact 


Treaty Provides for Defense of 
Western Hemisphere Lands 
That Are Attacked 


T has now been three weeks since 

19 American nations, meeting near 
Rio de Janeiro, signed a treaty for 
the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This agreement, known as 
the “Rio Pact,’ has become a widely 
discussed topic throughout the world. 

People and leaders everywhere are 
inquiring into the true meaning and 
long-range significance of this treaty. 
How will it work out in practice? 
Will it replace the Monroe Doctrine? 
Does it “by-pass” the United Nations? 
How will it affect our relations with 
Canada and other countries? 

These questions will continue to re- 
ceive much attention in newspapers, 
magazines, and on the radio during 
the coming weeks and months. They 
will be carefully considered by the 
U. S. Senate when it reconvenes, for 
two-thirds of the members of this 
body must approve the treaty before 
it is binding on our country. 

The terms of the Rio agreement 
are simple enough. There age two 
main ideas involved. First, in case of 
a “family quarrel” between two or 
more American states, every effort 
will be made to settle the dispute by 
peaceful means, but if this cannot be 
done, cooperative force may be used 
to check actual fighting. Second, in 
case any American nation is attacked 
by an outside power, the other coun- 
tries which ratify the treaty will help 
to repel the attack. 

The Rio Pact was signed on Sep- 
tember 2 by the Foreign Ministers of 

(Continued on page 2) 








We Are Judged by Our Acts 


By Walter E. Myer 


OUR manners, said Ralph Waldo 

Emerson, are always under exami- 
nation. You are being watched by com- 
mittees that you know nothing about 
and these committees “are awarding or 
denying you very high prizes when you 
least think of it.” 

Who are the observers that pay such 
close attention to your behavior? They 
are your friends and neighbors, your 
teammates, classmates, teachers or em- 
ployers. They are the people with whom 
you associate day by day, the people 
who know how you act under all kinds 
of circumstances. They do not judge 
you by your thoughts, for they cannot 
see what goes on in your mind. They 
judge you by your acts, your behavior, 
your manners. 

But what about the prizes of which 
Emerson speaks—the prizes which those 
who observe us award or deny? Ina 
real sense we receive or lose prizes 
every day. Those who like our behavior 
reward us with their friendship and ad- 


miration, and: that means a great deal, 
for we can’t very well get along with- 
out friends. Popularity makes for hap- 
piness and success, so the prize of 
friendship and respect is not to be 
scorned. 

One has a chance to practice good 
manners wherever he may be. The 
quality of your behavior certainly stands 
out clearly in the classroom. The ill- 
mannered student betrays his crudeness 
in many ways. He may laugh at the 
mistakes of others; he may wave his 
hand when a fellow student is speaking, 
or whisper or fail to pay attention when 
a discussion is in progress. He thus 
advertises the fact that he does not re- 
spect the feelings of other people. 

How different is the student who 
shows good will in every act; who is 
thoughtful, attentive, friendly and co- 
operative. Such a person is quite cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to be rewarded 
with popularity and success. 

Manners count for a great deal on the 


athletic field. The 
poor loser or the 
boasting winner, the 
fellow who takes ad- 
vantage of his op- 
ponent, who violates 
the rules when he 
thinks he can do so 
—such a person is displaying the all too 
common marks of crudeness. 

It is in the home that courtesy counts 
most, for each one spends so much of 
his time there, and members of a family 
depend so much on one another. Rude- 
ness, lack of sympathy and considera- 
tion, bad manners, are tragic in their 
consequences. 

We sometimes speak of “company 
manners,” as if one should be more 
courteous to guests than, to the relatives 
in the home. From the standpoint of 
happy living, however, it is more essen- 
tial that kindliness and courtesy pre- 
vail in the family than among outside 
acquaintances. 


Walter E. Myer 
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SECURITY ZONE of the Western Hemisphere, as agreed upon at the Rio de Janeiro conference. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Nations at the meeting 


pledged themselves to come to the aid of any country within this zone that may be attacked. 


Defense Agreement for This Hemisphere 


the Pan American republics except 
Nicaragua and Ecuador. Secretary 
of State George Marshall signed for 
the United States. Nicaragua was 
not invited to the conference because 
her leaders had recently come into 
power by use of force. The Ecua- 
dorean delegate attended, but with- 
drew before the conference ended on 
account of a revolt which took place 
in his country. 

. The new defense treaty will go into 
effect when ratified by two-thirds of 
the American nations. The way has 
been left open for both Nicaragua and 
Ecuador to ratify it, and Canada has 
also been invited to join in accepting 
its terms. 

The Rio Conference dealt only with 
the subject of military defense. 
It did not take up any of the social 
and economic problems which are com- 
mon to the nations of the New World. 
These will be considered at another 
parley to be held in January of next 
year at Bogota, Colombia. 

To illustrate how the new defense 
treaty will work, if adopted, we may 
consider one imaginary example. Let 
us suppose that Brazil is attacked 
by some foreign power. If this oc- 
curred, Brazil would immediately call 
upon all the other American nations 
(through the Pan American Union in 
Washington) to come to her aid. 
There would not be any “Hemisphere 


(Continued from page 1) 


police force” ready to go to Brazil’s 
rescue, but each of the Western 
Hemisphere nations would act by it- 
self to help Brazil in any way it could. 

In the meantime, the Foreign Min- 
isters of all the American republics 
would meet together at once. They 
would quickly study Brazil’s case and 
decide upon what action they should 
take collectively to aid that country. 
They might decide to break off diplo- 
matic relations with the attacking 
nation, or sever all economic dealings 
with it, or actually use military force. 

Two-thirds of the American coun- 
tries would have to approve any plan 
of action before it could be carried 
out. If that number agreed upon the 
use of force in a particular case, all 
the other nations in this Hemisphere 
would be expected to cooperate. If 
one of them refused, however, it 
could not be forced to furnish military 
assistance against its will. Such a 
country would simply stand aside 
while the other lands entered the con- 
flict against the nation which attacked 
Brazil. 

The American nations have said 
that this is the plan which they will 
carry out if an outsider attacks any 
territory within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. To make sure that there will 
be no mistake about the area involved, 
they have drawn a line which takes in 
Canada, Greenland, and everything to 


the south, together with some of the 
ocean on both sides of the North 
and South American continents. 

Even though Canada did not have 
representatives at the Rio parley, her 
territory is included in the defense 
zone. An attack on that country 
would be a definite threat to the rest 
of the Hemisphere. 

In the past, the Canadians have not 
joined the Pan American Union be- 
cause of their close ties with the Brit- 
ish Empire. Their armed forces, 
however, cooperated closely with ours 
during the war, and they are still 
doing so dn connection with military 
maneuvers. in the Arctic regions. It 
is hoped that Canada, since she will 
receive protection under the new de- 
fense treaty, will sign it and accept 
her share of responsibilities in carry- 
ing out its terms. 

Greenland, as we have seen, is also 
included in the Western Hemisphere 
“security zone.” While this land be- 
longs to Denmark, an invasion of it 
would endanger all the American na- 
tions. Hence, they will protect it 
against attack even though it is the 
possession of a European power. 

Does this treaty replace the Monroe 
Doctrine as a means of defending the 
Western Hemisphere? In 1823, when 
President Monroe delivered his now 
famous address to Congress, he de- 
clared that the United States would 


oppose any “interference” with the 


nations of this Hemisphere by an out-¥ 


side power. His warning to European 
governments was: “Keep Hands Off!” 

Now, 124 years later, the Rio Pact 
says the same thing. It warns all 
other nations not to attack any part 
of the Western Hemisphere. How- 
ever, it is backed up, not by our coun- 
try alone, but by most nations in this 
part of the globe. These countries 
have agreed to join together in de- 
fending the New World against any 
and all attackers. In doing so, they 
have adopted the slogan, “All for one, 
and one for all.” 

Senator Vandenberg, who will sub- 
mit the treaty to the Senate for rati- 
fication, has described the importance 
of the pact in the following words: 
“This is a true partnership which rep- 
resents the greatest advance ever 
made in the business of collective 
peace.” 

How does the new treaty fit in with 
the United Nations? The delegates 
at the Rio Conference made it very 

~clear that they did not intend to “by- 
pass” the UN. The treaty was 
drafted as a means of providing for 
collective self-defense by the nations 
of this Hemisphere, and such action is 
in accord with Article 51 of the UN 
Charter. The Charter specifically 
recognizes the right of any nations to 
enter into “regional agreements” 
which do not conflict with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 


Working with UN 


A copy of the Rio Pact will be filed 
with the United Nations. In addition, 
the Security Council will be kept in- 
formed of any action taken by the 
American nations to defend them- 
selves against attack. The treaty also 
promises that such defensive action 
will stop as soon as the Security Coun- 
cil takes the necessary steps to re- 
store peace. 

The Rio Pact is an outgrowth of 
the military cooperation among the 
American nations during World War 
II. After the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the Latin American 
countries rendered valuable assistance 
to the United States in her war 
against Germany and Japan, although 
only a few of them sent troops to the 
fighting fronts. 

Near the end of the war, a confer- 
ence held at Mexico City adopted the 
“Act of Chapultepec” which states the 
principle that all the American re- 
publics should stand together when 
threatened by a foreign power. The 
delegates at this conference also 
pledged themselves to draw up a per- 
manent defense treaty to be ratified 
by all the American nations. The Rio 
Pact is the fulfillment of that pledge. 

World opinion, as a whole, appears 
to be favorable toward the new peace- 
enforcement machinery which is being 
established in the Americas. Only 
the Russians have spoken critically of 
it. They describe the treaty as a 
move to impose “the military-political 
supremacy of the United States on the 
whole Western Hemisphere.” 

Soviet leaders contend that the de- 
fense pact is only the first step on the 
part of the United States to bring all 
this region of the world under our 
military leadership. They say that, 
next, we shall persuade the countries 
of this Hemisphere to “standardize” 
their arms with ours, so that they will 
be dependent upon American military 
supplies and will therefore have to 
support our international policies. 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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(Concluded from page 2) 


When this happens, the Russians con- 
tinue, the arms furnished by the 
United States will be used by fascist- 
inclined Latin American dictators to 
keep themselves in power and crush 
all cOmmunist and liberal parties in 
their countries. ; 

It is inconsistent, according to the 
Soviet leaders, for the American gov- 
ernment to enter into a sweeping mili- 
tary arrangement of this kind when 


ley Mit has bitterly opposed every plan that 
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Russia and her neighbors have 
adopted for their future defense. If 
the United States is going to “‘domi- 
nate” the entire Western Hemisphere, 
the Soviets argue, then it cannot jus- 
tifiably criticize Russia for having a 
close working relationship with coun- 
tries around her. 

American leaders strongly deny 
that they are trying to control this 
Hemisphere. The Rio Conference, 
they point out, was a completely demo- 
cratic meeting, and every nation there 
was free to accept or turn down the 
terms of the defense pact. Volun- 
tarily and without any compulsion 
whatever, all of them agreed to the 
plan of working together on equal 
terms to enforce peace in this part of 
the world. 

Our government, continues the ar- 
gument, would never criticize Russia 
and her neighbors, or any other group 
of countries, for entering into volun- 
tary alliances to protect themselves 
against possible aggressors. The 
Soviet nation, however, is not con- 
tent with cooperating on equal terms 
with nations around her. She compels 
them to enter into military pacts with 
her. She dominates their govern- 
ments by helping the native Commu- 
nist leaders seize political power. 

In conclusion, it is contended, there 
simply is no basis for comparing what 
Russia is doing in eastern Europe 
with what we are doing in this Hemi- 
sphere. The world knows this to be 
true, and that is why most nations 
are opposed to what Russia is doing 
in the region around her and why they 
are not against the Rio defense ar- 
rangement. 

Such are the highlights of the dis- 
cussion over the Rio defense pact. 
It is generally expected that the U. S. 
Senate will approve the treaty early 
next session, and that the necessary 
number of American nations will 
ratify it before many months go by. 





In spite of Army Chief of Staff 
Eisenhower’s protests, many people 
continue to speak of him as a possible 
1948 candidate for the presidency. 
Strangely enough, both Democrats and 
Republicans have claimed to have the 
general’s sympathies. Most Eisen- 
hower-for-President talk, though, is 
coming from Republicans, because the 
Democrats are almost certain to 
choose President Truman as their 
candidate. Some Democrats, of course, 
have mentioned Eisenhower as a vice- 
presidential possibility. 

This month Alfred Landon, the 1936 
Republican candidate, made an en- 
thusiastic statement in favor of his 
fellow Kansan, Eisenhower. However, 
the general, who intends to become 
head of Columbia University, when 
he leaves his present job in a short 
time from now, does not encourage 
those who want him to enter politics. 
“T have a lot of friends in this coun- 
try,” he says, “and they are not going 
to divide themselves by party labels. 
I want to keep those friends.” 

















Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 

















HERE are certain “don’ts” which, 

if observed in our thinking and dis- 
cussion, will help us arrive at more in- 
telligent decisions on national and 
world problems. I shall list a few: 

Don’t apply unpleasant names or 
labels to every course of action of 
which you do not approve; instead, 
try to muster as many facts and 
reasoned opinions as you can to prove 
that such action would lead to un- 
happy consequences, 

Don’t be too certain and dogmatic 
in your viewpoint, but don’t, on the 
other hand, be a 
victim of perpetual 


indecision. Try to 
reach a happy me- 
dium. 


Don’t support a 
policy or an argu- 
ment just because 
the majority of 
people are for it; 
at the same time, 
don’t take issue 
with the majority viewpoint at every 
turn merely in order to be different 
and to receive attention. 

Don’t condemn an idea or an in- 
dividual without a fair hearing. Fol- 
low the jury procedure of consider- 
ing and weighing the contentions of 
both sides in a dispute before reach- 
ing any decision. 

Don’t read merely those facts and 
arguments which please you and 





which bolster your preconceived no- 
tions. Make up your mind that you 
are going to give serious consider- 
ation to the facts and opinions which 
tend to be distasteful to you. 

Don’t depend too exclusively upon 
one newspaper for your information. 
It may “color” its new stories, and 
may be very one-sided in its editorial 
opinions. Make it a habit to read the 
views of several columnists who are 
inclined to differ with one another on 
many subjects. Read magazines de- 
voted to public affairs, for they give 
much more background material than 
the majority of newspapers do. 

Don’t ever assume that you have 
heard the last word on a subject. 
Keep your mind constantly open to 
new facts and opinions and ideas. 

Don’t engage in “wishful think- 
ing,” that is, don’t assume that things 
are automatically going to turn out 
the way you wish that they would. Such 
an attitude often leads to indifference 
and inaction. 

Don’t be a victim of prejudices. 
Analyze your opinions; try to deter- 
mine which ones were formed after 
careful thought and study, and which 
ones you adopted unthinkingly. 

Don’t adopt a defeatist attitude, 
feeling that what you think doesn’t 
matter. If too many people should 
come to this conclusion, democracy 
and world peace efforts would he 
doomed to failure. 





Hard-Working Millionaire 





Clayton of Cotton Fame 


ILLIAM CLAYTON, America’s 

millionaire Undersecretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, is a hard 
worker. He now devotes himself to 
public service with the same skill and 
energy that once made him the world’s 
leading cotton dealer. 

Clayton was born on a Mississippi 
farm in 1880, but most of his boyhood 
was spent in Tennessee. After finish- 
ing the eighth grade, he left school 
and took a job. He continued to 
study, though, particularly on short- 
hand. At the age of 15 he had mas- 
tered shorthand to such an extent that 
he became a court reporter. 

Soon Clayton went to St. Louis, 
Missouri, as a secretary of a promi- 
nent cotton dealer. This was his 
start in the cotton business. In later 
years he made a fortune buying and 
selling that commodity all over the 
world. 

Because of his experience in world 
trade, Clayton was of great value to 
the United States Government in both 
World Wars. In the first one he 
served on the War Industries Board 
under Bernard Baruch. In the re- 
cent conflict he held several key posi- 
tions connected with foreign trade. 

Clayton entered the State Depart- 
ment in 1944. He is now third man 
from the top in that organization. 
His special field there, as it has been 
in other government agencies, is trade 
and economic relations between the 
United States and the rest of the 
world. He opposes high tariffs and 
other hindrances to _ international 
commerce. At this summer’s Geneva 





conference on world trade, he worked 
hard to get these barriers lowered. 

His opponents say that his think- 
ing is based too much on the interests 
of the cotton industry—that, for ex- 
ample, he wants low tariffs so other 
countries can sell us their products 
and thus be able to buy our cotton. 
According to his friends, Clayton’s 
efforts to reduce tariffs and increase 
international trade result from his 
sincere belief that our whole country 
and the world would benefit by a freer 
exchange of goods among all nations. 

Clayton is six feet three inches tall, 
and has “a calm good humor which 
seldom leaves him.” 
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KETCHAM IN COLLIER’S 
“There’s a single next to a man eating 
potato chips.” 


During the course of a dinner-table 
conversation, a three-year-old boy ac- 
cidentally mentioned that he had to stand 
in the corner at nursery school. Ques- 
tioning revealed that he had been pun- 
ished for putting mud in a little girl’s 
mouth. 

His mother, horrified, asked: “Why in 
the world would you put mud in a little 
girl’s mouth?” 

Shrugging his shoulders, he answered 
simply, “Well, it was open.” 


* ® 


Sports promoters have been hard put 
to find someone strong enough to rig A in 
the ring with Joe Louis. They might look 
up the man who screws the caps on glass 


jars. 
* = 


It’s no fun to be the son of a President. 
Neither is it any fun to be the father of 
the son of a President. 


* ® 


A gardening expert has written a book 
on cabbages. Surely paper would have 
been cheaper. 


x * * 


A California woman rancher says she 
has the biggest lemon in the world on her 
place. And what does he say? 


* tt 


The beauty of a radio news bulletin is 
that if you fail to catch part of it you can 
always get out yesterday’s paper and see 
what it was. aie 


A woman was taken off a train at 
Battle Creek while throwing money out 
the window. She is being held for im- 
personating a government official. 








Your Vocabulary 




















In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the word or 
phrase following whose meaning is 
most nearly the same. Turn to page 7, 
column 4, for the correct answers. 


1. The actor portrayed a sinister 
character in the play. (a) important 
(b) amusing (c) evil (d) friendly. 

2. The columnist gave the movie ad- 
verse criticism. (a) interesting (b) 
unfavorable (c) slight (d) deserved. 

8. The results of the fire were 
catastrophic (kat’a-strofik). (a) dis- 
astrous (b) unexpected (c) beneficial 
(d) disturbing. 

4. His ultimate (il’ti-mit) goal was 
to be a doctor. (a) first (b) final (c) 
actual (d) declared. 

5. The decision of the judges was 
irrevocable (i-rév’6-ki-bl). (a) sur- 
prising (b) unchangeable (c) unwise 
(d) questionable. 

6. Can you clarify (klair’-fi) that 
statement? (a) make clear (b) prove 
(c) agree with (d) understand. 

7. This climate gives one a feeling 
of lassitude (las’i-tid). (a) vitality 
(b) alertness (c) comfort (d) wea- 
riness, 
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The Story of the Week 


Traveling Presidents 


President Truman has done a great 
deal of traveling since he became 
Chief Executive, but he still has far 
to go before breaking any records 
along this line. His recent trip to 
Brazil added almost 15,000 miles to 
his travel log, bringing the total to 
about 75,000. 

The most traveled President in his- 
tery was the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. During the period he was in 
the White House, he covered almost 
355,000 miles on his various trips. 











JOHNSON 


THE CLIMB to peace is long and hard 


He traveled great distances by rail, 
sea, and air. 

President William Howard Taft 
ranked next to Roosevelt in the amount 
he traveled while in the White House. 
His total mileage was 114,000, and it 
probably would have been much 
greater if the airplane had been in 
common use at that time. 


Congressmen Abroad 


Many congressmen have started on 
long trips, to see for themselves the 
world conditions with which they are 
expected to deal. For example, several 
have gone abroad to learn whether the 


U. S. State Department’s radio pro- ‘ 


gram, “Voice of America,” is really 
improving foreigners’ knowledge and 
understanding of our country. 
~Europe’s need for aid under the 
Marshall Plan, foreign agricultural 
problems, and the refugee situation 
are all receiving attention from travel- 
ing American senators and represent- 
atives. House and Senate groups are 
planning to investigate the condition 
of United States military forces 
abroad, and to study the problems 
involved in the occupation of former 
enemy lands. 

A count made early this month re- 
vealed that about 170 congressmen are 
either in foreign lands or soon will be. 
Most are going at government expense. 
The government does not, however, 
pay traveling costs of wives accom- 
panying them. 

There has been some criticism of 
these congressional travels. It has 
been charged that the senators and 
representatives are simply taking va- 
cation trips at public expense. In de- 
fense it is said that many legislators 
have returned from similar tours with 


information and impressions that were 
of real value to them in their official 
work. Some of the present trips, in 
fact, are being made at the request of 
such administrative agencies as the 
State Department. 


Skyway Number One 


The Washington, D. C., Board of 
Trade and the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce are promoting the es- 
tablishment of a cross-country air- 
plane route for private flyers. It will 
be known as Skyway Number One. 
Along a strip of territory 30 miles 
wide, stretching from Washington to 
Los Angeles, towns will be encouraged 
to provide convenient landing fields. 
They will also be asked to mark their 
names on certain rooftops, in letters 
large enough to be read from planes 
a mile above the ground. 

Along some parts of the skyway, 
alternate northern and southern routes 
will be marked. This will often give 
pilots a chance to fly around severe 
storms. 

The plans were approved by the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Private flyers hope that 
many similar skyways will eventually 
be set up, so that they, like auto travel- 
ers, will be able to follow well-marked 
routes. 


Palestine Puzzle 


The UN General Assembly is de- 
bating the question of whether Pales- 
tine should be divided into two states. 
Such a plan was recommended by a 
UN committee that made a special 
study of the conflict between the Jews 
and Arabs in the Holy Land. 

When the committee had finished its 
on-the-spot investigation in Palestine, 
it frankly said that no proposal could 
satisfy the demands of both groups. 
To make the best of a bad situation, 
the committee suggested that Pales- 
tine, which is about the size of Mary- 
land, be divided into two independent 
states—one for the Arabs and one for 
the Jews. 

The Jewish state would be made up 
of three sections—a fertile farming 
land in the north, a coastal region, 
and a large desert in the south. The 
Arab state would have three similar 
sections. The proposed division was 
made in such a way as to give the 
Arabs and Jews about the same amount 
of good farming land and other nat- 
ural resources. 
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The two states would be politically 
independent, but would have close eco- 
nomic ties, including the same rail 
system, the same money, and the same 
tariff. According to the plan, the 


Jews could admit 150,000 European. 


refugees to their state in the next two 
years. e 

As the committee expected, no one 
was completely satisfied by the pro- 
posal. Jewish leaders have indicated, 
though, that they might accept the 
idea, but the Arabs threatened war if 
it were adopted. 

After the UN debate is finished, 
Great Britain, which now controls Pal- 
estine, must decide how she feels about 
the plan. There are still many hurdles 
to be overcome before the Palestine 
problem is solved. 


British Aircraft School 


The Miles Technical School, near 
London, is in reality a small airplane 
factory in which 120 teen-age British 
students are learning the aircraft 
manufacturing business. It is spon- 
sored by one of England’s largest plane 
factories, Miles Aircraft, Limited. 

Under the guidance of about 15 in- 
structors, the students design and 
build airplanes and wind tunnels. As 
a sideline they build boats and canoes. 

The school has no entrance fees or 
formal examinations. In order to be 
admitted, students must, in personal 
interviews, convince school officials of 
their ability and desire to learn air- 
craft building. Young people from 
a number’ of countries attend. The 
usual course requires three years, af- 
ter which the student is qualified to 
hold a responsible job with any of 
Britain’s aircraft factories. 


Withdrawing from Italy 


Last February, a peace treaty for 
Italy was drawn up by the Big Four 
nations—France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the United States. Before 
the treaty could take effect, each of 
these nations was to approve and 
sign it. 

Four months later, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States gave 
their approval. But Russia delayed 
action on it without explaining why. 
Then suddenly she surprised the 
world by announcing that she had 
signed the pact. So late last month, 
Italy was able to return to peaceful 
relations with other nations and was 
no longer considered an enemy land. 
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One of the provisions of the treaty 
is that occupation troops must be 
withdrawn within 90 days after the 
pact is approved. There are British 
and American troops now in Italy, but 
before the end of this year, they must 
leave. 

Usually a nation rejoices when an- 
other country’s troops are removed 
from its soil. But many Italians are 
wondering what will happen this 
winter after occupation forces are 
gone. Some fear that the Italian gov- 
ernment is too weak to keep order, and 
there may be some trouble. If such 
difficulties can be avoided, then they 
will be pleased that foreign troops are 
no longer in Italy. 


Hungary’s Political Life 


Hungarian Communists, aided by 
Russian occupation authorities, are 
keeping a strong grip on Hungary’s 
government. Other parties are per- 
mitted to exist and even to hold of- 
fices, but they do not have much power. 

In the latest election, the Commu- 
nists obtained about 22 per cent of 
the votes—the largest amount received 
by any single party. They and other 
radical groups represented in Hun- 
gary’s cabinet got 60 per cent. 

Soon there were complaints, even 
by the parties that had been working 
as “partners” of the Communists, that 
the election had been unfair. It was 
charged that the government had kept 
many non-Communists away from the 
polls, and had permitted Communist 
party members to vote as many as 40 
times. Some cabinet members threat- 
ened to resign as a result of these 
practices, but General V. P. Sviridov, 
commander of the Russian occupation 
forces in Hungary, urged them to stay 
with the government coalition. 

Other than the Communists, the 
party receiving the highest number of 
votes in the election was a new one, 
the Democratic People’s party. It ig 
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not one of the groups represented in 
the government, and it advocated such 
policies as free speech, trial by jury, 
and abdlition of the secret police. 


Movie Review 


“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” 
a technicolor film by RKO-Goldwyn, 
is one of the funniest movies of the 
year. Danny Kaye takes the part of 
Walter Mitty, a timid young man who 
is bullied both at home and at his of- 
fice. To escape this unpleasant life, 
he takes to daydreaming. 

In his imagination Mitty sees him- 
self in several heroic roles—as the 
world’s greatest surgeon, as a daring 
Royal Air Force flyer, as a fearless 
ship captain in a storm at sea. When 
he becomes mixed up with a gang of 
jewel thieves, he suddenly finds that 
he is no longer dreaming. This time 
it takes more than his imagination to 
pull him through. 

The picture gives Danny Kaye the 
opportunity to prance from one funny 
role to another in his usual comic 
fashion. The other players include 
Virginia Mayo and Boris Karloff. The 
movie is based on a famous short story 
by James Thurber. 


Pigskin Again 


Football fans are looking forward 
to another exciting season. Many 
sports writers say that the brand of 
football played this year will be bet- 
ter than has been seen for a long 
time. Last year a number of players 
who had just returned from the armed 
forces made good showings. Many of 
them remain in the game this season. 
Coaches have now had a great deal 
of time to reorganize their postwar 
squads and to improve teamwork. 

Francis Wallace, writing for the 
Saturday Evening Post, predicts that 
Notre Dame will have the best college 
team of the season. Next he lists 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Louisi- 
ana State. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


THE. FOOTBALL season is here! 
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RKO KEITH'S THEATRE, WASHINGTON, D. C 


“THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY,” starring Danny Kaye, shows what can 


happen when a daydream comes to life 


Outstanding players, he predicts, 
will include Wendell Williams of Rice, 
George Connor and Johnny Lujack of 
Notre Dame, Bobby Davis of Georgia 
Tech., Chuck Bednarik of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bob Chappuis of Michigan, and 
Bobby Layne of Texas. 

Among the top pro players will be 
Sammy Baugh of the Washington 
Redskins. For 10 years, his passing 
and quarterback playing have been out- 
standing. How much longer he will 
play, we do not know, but he is still 
a valuable asset to the Redskins. 

High school football is expected to 
be as popular as ever. The enthusi- 
asm of its fans is just as great as that 
of crowds witnessing “big name” foot- 
ball teams in giant stadiums. 


Fort Knox Gold 


The United States has most of the 
gold of the world. We have more than 
12 billion dollars of this precious metal 
stored at Fort Knox, Kentucky, and 
large amounts elsewhere in the coun- 
try. When Ernest Bevin, British for- 
eign minister, recently suggested that 
we divide this gold among other na- 
tions, his proposal raised the question 
of how and when we came into posses- 
sion of most of the earth’s gold. 

We received a large part of it in 
payment for foreign goods. For many 
years, Americans sold much more to 
other countries than they bought from 
us. Hence, foreigners did not get 
enough dollars through their sales in 
the United States to pay for the large 
quantities of goods they were buying 
from us. 

Since they were short of dollars, 
they either had to cut down on their 
purchases or give us something we 
would take in payment. Most nations 
had some gold, and we were willing 
to accept it for our goods. Gradually, 
the bulk of the world’s gold flowed 
into the United States. 

Today, other nations are still buying 
a great deal more from us than we 
are from them. If we divided our 
gold with them, they would soon have 
to pay it all back to us. Then we 
would be right where we are now. 

Consequently, the giving of gold to 
nations will not help them very long 
in paying for the goods they need 
and want from us. The only solution 
is for them to produce more of their 
specialized products and then be able 
to sell larger quantities of these items 
in our country. In payment, they 


would receive more dollars which 
could be used to buy American prod- 
ucts they need. 

Until other nations can produce 
more, however, and until foreign trade 
is finally on a sound basis, it will 
be just*as effective—and less cumber- 
some for us—to lend foreigners the 
money with which to buy our goods as 
it would be to give them gold. 


Greek Parties Cooperate 


The two largest parties in Greece 
are the Populist and Liberal. Mem- 
bers of the Populist party are “con- 
servative.” They want to make social 
and economic reforms in their coun- 
try, but they favor moving slowly and 
cautiously. 

The Liberal group thinks it is nec- 
essary to take speedy and vigorous 
action in improving the lot of the 
common people. Unless conditions are 
bettered quickly, they believe, Greece 
may go communistic. 

Both these groups are bitterly op- 
posed to the Communists, but until 
a short time ago they were unable to 
work together in the government. 
Their inability to cooperate, plus the 
small-scale warfare waged by Greek 
Communists in their efforts to seize 
political power, has seriously retarded 
recovery in that land. 

For some days, however, the Popu- 
list and Liberal parties have been 
working together in the Greek govern- 
ment. If they continue, our task in 
helping them to get back on their 
economic feet and to resist communism 
will be lightened. 

The present premier of that country 
is 87-year-old Themistocles Sophoulis. 
Although leader of the Liberal party, 
he is highly respected by most Greeks, 
regardless of their politics. 

Constantine Tsaldaris, head of the 
Populist Party (the largest one) has 
been premier most of the time since 
the war. Outside his own party, how- 
ever, he has little support. 





Students in Washington, D. C., 
publish a weekly high school sports 
page in one of the city’s newspapers, 
and give a weekly sports news broad- 
cast over a Washington radio station. 
The student reporters, photographers, 
and editors who operate this project 
are known as the Scholastic Sports As- 
sociation. They represent all the high 
Schools in the city. 











Science News 




















Proximity fuses, which, by using 
the radar principle, can explode bombs 
when they approach an obstacle, soon 
may be employed to fight forest fires. 
Bombs are filled with fire-fighting 
chemicals, equipped with proximity 
fuses set to explode at tree-top level, 
and dropped from the air. The ex- 
plosions spread chemicals over large 
areas. The United States government 
has already been experimenting with 
this method in Montana. 

x *&k * 

Scientists at the University of Cali- 
fornia have discovered that plutonium, 
an element used in atomic bombs, ex- 
ists in nature. There is very little of 
this natural plutonium, and it was 
not discovered until after the ele- 
ment had been produced artificially 
in atomic laboratories. 

xk k * 

Probably not many people would 
want the job held by 25-year-old John 
Anderson. During electrical storms 
he stays in the tower on top of New 
York’s Empire State Building. There 
he operates equipment which records 
the strength of lightning bolts in or- 
der to furnish scientists with informa- 
tion on the nature of storms. The 
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WIDE WORLD 
THIS MARTIN EJECTION DEVICE 
brought a pilot safely to earth when he 
was purposely thrown from a plane going 
505 miles per hour. The seat can 
released from a plane in trouble, and an 
attached parachute brings it down slowly. 


1,250-foot building has been struck by 
lightning at least 30 times since the 
middle of May, 1947. 

x = 2 

Astronomers have found a group 
of giant stars, each so large that our 
entire solar system—the sun and its 
planets—could be placed inside it. 
These stars are not visible to the un- 
aided eye. They are so far away 
that it takes their light about 10 mil- 
lion years to reach us, although light 
travels 186,000 miles per second. 

x k *& 

In some rural areas, the same wires 
are employed for telephone communi- 
cation and for carrying electric power. 
The joint system saves money. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


Progress on Merger of Armed Forces 


officer in active service for the 10-year 
period before his appointment. 

The new Secretary of Defense takes 
the place of the former Secretaries of 
War and Navy in the President’s Cab- 
inet, which will thus be reduced from 
ten members to nine. 

Under the Secretary of Defense are 
three departments of equal rank— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Each 
has a Secretary who, although not a 
member of the Cabinet, can talk over 
his department’s problems with the 
President at any time. 

In addition to the civilian heads of 
these three departments, all of them 
ave to have Chiefs of Staff. These 
men will be high military officers. 

Although the main Air Force, which 

has been under Army control, is now 
a separate group, the Navy continues 
to operate its own aviation service. 
Moreover, the Marines are still an im- 
portant branch of the Navy. 
’ Several permanent agencies are to 
insure cooperation among the three 
main departments. These include the 
following: 


National Security Council. This 
group is responsible for making the 
most important decisions with respect 
to national defense. At the head of 
the Council is the President of the 
United States. Other members are the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries 
of the three arms of the service, the 
president of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and‘ the Secretary of 
State. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. This group is 
to decide how the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are to carry out their respon- 
sibilities. It includes the President’s 
Chief of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 
In wartime, it has been common prac- 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tice for the Chiefs of Staff of the dif- 
ferent services to meet regularly and 
coordinate their activities. Now, how- 
ever, the same plan will be carried out 
at all times, whether the country is at 
peace or war. 


Central Intelligence Agency. It is 
expected to bring together the work 
of various scattered units which are 
all seeking information about poten- 
tial enemies. At the head of the 
agency is a director, selected by the 
President, who may be either a civilian 
or military man. 


National Security Resources Board. 
Its task is to coordinate industries and 
resources in case of emergency. Its 
members are to be heads of various 
government agencies. A chairman 
will direct its work. 


Men at the Top 


These are the main branches of the 
new national military agency. There 
are still a number of appointments yet 
to be made before the organization can 
swing into full operation. Some of 
the key men, however, are already at 
work on their jobs. Among them are 
these: 


The Secretary of Defense is James 
Forrestal. He has headed the Navy 
since 1944. Forrestal left his business 
as a New York investment banker in 
1940 to become an administrative as- 
sistant to the late President Roosevelt. 
Shortly thereafter he was appointed to 
the newly created post of Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. About two years 
later he became top man in the Navy 
Department, and remained at that post 
until his recent appointment. 

The Secretary of the Army is Ken- 
neth Royall. He was head of the old 
War Department for a short time. Be- 
fore coming to Washington, Royall 
practiced law in North Carolina. In 


his new job, he has authority over 
547,000 enlisted men and 133,000 of- 
ficers. 

The Secretary of Navy is John Sulli- 
van, who has been Under Secretary of 
the same department since June of last 
year. He hails from New Hampshire, 
is also a lawyer, and was an appren- 
tice seaman in the First World War. 
As Secretary of the Navy, he has 425,- 
000 enlisted men and 47,000 officers 
under him. 

The Secretary of the Air Forces is 
W. Stuart Symington. He has been a 
prominent aviation official in the Army 
since February of last year. Before 
that, he was a St. Louis businessman. 
In his present capacity, he has 265,000 
enlisted men and 45,000 officers under 
his direction. 

As these lines are written, the mili- 
tary officers who will serve as Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services have not 
been appointed. It is almost certain, 
though, that General Carl Spaatz, who 
has won American acclaim, will act 
in that role for the Air Forces. 

If the majority of newspapers truly 
reflect public opinion, the military 
unification program has the over- 
whelming support of the American 
people. The following editorial ex- 
pression, from the New York Herald 
Tribune, is typical of the feelings of 
most newspapers on this subject: 

“This momentous step, dictated by 
the experience of the war, impelled by 
the uncertainties of the peace, is un- 
doubtedly the most important taken 
by the last Congress on the home 
front. The merger would have been 
thought impossible a few short years 
back. 

“The unification measure is the 
product of long and exhaustive study 
and necessary compromise by the mili- 
tary men; of long debate and confer- 
ence by the Congress. It may have 


to be adjusted to experience as the 
reorganization proceeds, 

“But the fact that the compromises 
have been made, that the framework 
for forging a unified national defense 
has been provided, gives confidence to 
the nation and presents to the world 
striking proof that the republic can 
and will speak with one voice upon 
matters touching its national se- 
curity.” 

The strongest opposition to the idea 
of merging the Army and Navy came 
from the latter service. Many naval 
leaders felt that, under a unification 
program, policies for the Navy would 
be controlled by Army officials and 
that the Navy would be weakened. 

James Forrestal, then Secretary of 
the Navy, and top Army men, how- 
ever, finally agreed upon the plan 
which is now being carried out. Mr. 
Forrestal feels that the Navy is ade-- 
quately protected against possible 
Army domination under the new de- 
fense organization. Moreover, ,the 
fact that he was appointed head of the 
new set-up has made many naval of- 
ficials less fearful and suspicious. 





Norway Sets Example 


Hundreds of European children will 
always look back on the summer of 
1947 as their first happy one after the 
war years. They came from France, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Austria 
to be the guests of the Norwegians. 

Many of the children had only a 
few rags for clothes when they arrived 
on Norwegian soil. They were given 
new and sturdy clothes. Some of them 
were very thin because of food short- 
ages in Europe. They were fed eggs, 
cheese, milk, and many other good, 
nourishing foods which they had not 
seen for a long time. Numbers of the 
boys and girls had been living in 
bombed-out homes which were more 
than half destroyed. In Norway, they 
lived once more in roomy, comfortable 
houses, 

Now they have returned to their 
homes in Europe—stronger, healthier, 
and better able to stand the cold winter 
which lies ahead. With their summer 
guests gone, the people of Norway are 
busily planning to open their homes 
once more to European children. This 
time they will take a group of Ru- 
manian boys and girls for the winter. 

Norway is not a rich nation, and 
she still bears traces of the harsh 
treatment she got from the German 
invader. But she has set an example 
to the world in good neighborliness. 
In addition to her kindness to Euro- 
pean children, she recently asked an 
American relief organization to send 
no more gifts to Norway. The Nor- 
wegians feel that others need help 
more than they do. 
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Readers Say— 














READ with great interest your 

comment on the Indonesian-Dutch 
war in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, and 
I hope you will be interested in my 
views on the matter. 

Most people think that we here in 
Holland are still living in the prewar 
period of colonial expansion. This is 
not so, for we know that the time of 
colonies is over forever. However, the 
fight for freedom in Indonesia is not 
by the “common people,” but by “lead- 
ers” who are as fascistic as Hitler. 
Today these leaders play upon the 
emotions of the people to gain power 
for themselves. 

Indonesian natives cannot enjoy 
their freedom until they are better 
prepared for it. You comment that 
the natives earn very little money. 
This is true, but some 10 years ago 
the Dutch government tried to per- 
suade workers in rice fields to use 
special implements that would increase 
their output and raise their wages. 
The new machines were not used be- 
cause tribal customs say that rice 
should be harvested one ear at a time. 
Industrial development on the islands 
has been almost impossible because 
native customs forbid the use of ma- 
chines. 

We realize that some Dutchmen 
have enriched themselves in Indonesia 
without regard for the natives. I am 
sorry those things were possible. 
Other Hollanders, though, have given 
their lives in battle for the Indo- 
nesians’ sake. 

I hope this letter has helped to make 
the Dutch view clear. We are not 
trying to hold Indonesia against its 
will. We want to liberate the natives 
when we are sure that they will not 
suffer from the tyranny of their own 
leaders. 


DIckK J. DE TOTTE, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands. 


x *k * 


AY I congratulate you for your 

article on Australia. It was a 
fine description of my country. At 
the same time I would like to take 
issue with you on several factual 
points. 

You say there are few rivers in 
Australia. I disagree. The east coast 
and Tasmania are well watered by 
several’ rivers and their tributaries. 
In the west there is a great system of 
rivers, but they do not flow during dry 
spells. 

Voting is compulsory, as you say, 
but the voting procedure is compli- 
cated and may result in some ballots 
not being counted. A person must ap- 
pear at the polls and sign the register. 
It is never known, though, whether his 
ballot is correctly marked and his vote 
counted. 

We are looking for oil, and think it 
quite possible that considerable quanti- 
ties may be present here. Deposits 
have been discovered in Papua, an 
Australian colony on the island of New 
Guinea. 

Your readers may be interested in 
the Cobbers, a book by an Englishman 
about Australia. It is unbiased and 
gives a good picture of our country. 
Its author, Dr. Thomas Wood, writes 
with a dash of humor. 


TED MEYER, 
Willoughby, New South Wales, 
Australia. 
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Peace for Paraguay? 


Having Crushed a Major Rebellion, the Nation’s Government 
Needs to Stimulate Industrial Expansion 


N the surface, at least, peace has 

again returned to Paraguay. A 
revolt against the government which 
started last spring was recently 
crushed, and President Higinio Mo- 
rinigo continues in control. 

President Morinigo has ruled Para- 
guay with an iron hand for almost 
seven years. It is widely known that 
he has little sympathy for democratic 
processes, and when he came into 
power he put the country’s newspapers 
under strict censorship and adopted 
other dictatorial policies. 

These actions caused undercurrents 
of dissatisfaction, but full revolt did 
not come until Morinigo failed to carry 
out a promise to hold elections early 
this year. The rebellion was led by 
Colonel Rafael Franco. His followers 
promised reforms, but didn’t tell what 
kind they had in mind. 


Land of Strife 


Paraguay has often been the scene 
of bitter fighting. She has had a 
succession of wars with her neighbors 
as well as frequent civil strife. As 
a result the country has frequently 
been brought to the brink of ruin, and 
has been dominated by dictatorial- 
minded military leaders like Morinigo, 
Progress under these conditions has 
been all but impossible, and the nation 
today needs many reforms. 

Paraguay is approximately the size 
of Montana. Rolling hills covered with 
forests dominate the eastern part of 
the country, and the central portion is 
a large grassy plain, suitable for graz- 
ing and for agriculture. The fertile 
soil of this region, the moderate tem- 
peratures, and the rainfall, evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year, could 
make it one of the richest farming 
districts in the world. 


through the Paraguay River. 


Paraguay’s population totals slightly 
more than a million. Actually the 
country could support many times that 
number. The present population is 
made up of a mixture of Spanish and 
Indian blood, but scattered through- 
out the land are several foreign col- 
onies—principally German and Italian. 
Except for those who live in Asuncion, 
most Paraguayans are engaged in 
farming, cattle-raising, or forestry. 


Foreign Trade 


The nation’s trade reflects this em- 
phasis on agriculture and forestry. 
Tobacco, yerba mate (a choice tea), 
oranges, beef products, cotton, timber, 
and fine woods are her leading exports. 
Textiles, hardware, automobiles, cloth- 
ing, and drugs are the chief imports. 
The country’s only mineral resource 
is oil, and this is undeveloped. 

Paraguay’s future depends upon her 
making good use of her resources. She 
needs to begin immediately to extend 
educational opportunities, and modern- 
ize her agriculture and industry. Bet- 
ter roads and transportation systems 
are badly needed. 

President Juan Peron of Argentina 
has encouraged Paraguay to depend 
on his country for food and financial 
aid. Peron is friendly to Morinigo, 
and it is believed that his government 
helped the Paraguayan dictator to put 
down the recent rebellion. 

The fact that Paraguay’s river out- 
let to the sea is by way of Argentina 
has strengthened the relations be- 
tween these two countries. Except 
for her association with Argentina, 
Paraguay appears to have little inter- 
est in the affairs of the world. She 
has gone along with the Pan American 
unity movement, but has not stood out 
in this connection. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


PARAGUAY, one of South America’s two land-locked republics, has access to the sea 


Asuncion, the nation’s capital, is on this river. 











Study Guide| 


U. S. Armed Forces 


1. List three benefits that are ex- 
pected to be derived from bringing the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force under a 
single department. 





2. True or false: No military man can 
serve as Secretary of Defense. 


3. What is the principal duty of the 
National Security Council? 


4. Briefly describe the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 


5. What will be the role of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board? 


6. Who has been named Secretary of 
Defense? 


7. What seems to have been the reac- 
tion of the public to the merger of the 
armed forces? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not approve of 
the plan for bringing the different 
branches of our armed under one 
department? Give your reasons. 


2. What, if any, defect do you think 
there is in the new defense organization? 


Hemisphere Defense 


1. What provision does the Rio Pact 
make for settling disputes between two 
or more nations of this Hemisphere? 


2. According to the pact, what will be 
done if an American nation is attacked 
by a country outside the Hemisphere? 


3. Which of the American countries 
have not yet signed the treaty? 


4. True or false: Social and economic 
problems were thoroughly discussed at 
the Rio Conference. 


5. What areas are included in the 
zone that the American republics have 
agreed to defend? 


6. How does the new treaty affect the 
Monroe Doctrine? 


7. In what ways will it fit in with 
the American nations’ obligations under 
the "UN Charter? 


Discussion 


1. What, in general, is your reaction 
to the terms of the Rio Pact? Explain. 


2. What weaknesses, if any, do you 
see in the agreement? 


3. Do you think the treaty should or 
should not make nations outside this 
Hemisphere more suspicious of the 
United States? Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. How has William Clayton’s business 
experience been valuable to the United 
States Government? 


2. Did the existing government or the 
rebels win the recent civil war in 
Paraguay? 


3. When was our “Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy” in this Hemisphere first put into 
effect? 


4. True or false: President Truman 
holds the record for having traveled 
farther than any other Chief Executive 
in history, 


5. What is the present political situa- 
tion in Hungary? In Greece? 

6. When will American troops be 
withdrawn from Italy, and why? 


7. Why does the United States have 
most of the world’s gold? 





Pronunciations 


Asuncion—ah-sdon’syin’ (y as in yes) 

Bogota—b6'g6-tah’ 

Higinio Morinigo—é-hén’yaw maw-ré’- 
né-gaw 

Sviridov—svir’i-dawf 


Themistocles Sophoulis — thé-mis’té- 
kléz s6-f60'lés 
Constantine Tsaldaris — kén’stan-tén 


tsahl-thah’rés' (th as in then) 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) evil; 2. (b) unfavorable; 
3. (a) disastrous; 4. (b) final; 5. (b) 
unchangeable; 6. (a) make clear; 
7. (d) weariness. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 


HEADQUARTERS of the Pan American Union are in Washington, D. C. 


Historical Backgrounds 


By Harry C. Thomson 


HE successful conclusion of the 

Rio de Janeiro conference early 
this month marked an important mile- 
stone in the growth of Western Hemi- 
sphere unity (see page 1 article). 

For over 100 years there has been 
a feeling of kinship among the na- 
tions of the New World. But this 
has not meant that they have always 
lived in peace and harmony. There 
have been many quarrels among Latin 
American nations, and the United 
States, at times, has been looked upon 
as an unfriendly neighbor. 

Even after the formation of the Pan 
American Union in 1890, many of the 
people in Latin American countries 
viewed the United States with fear 
and distrust. They disliked what they 
considered to be our “interference” 
in their domestic affairs, and feared 
that the United States wanted to 
“dominate” the whole Hemisphere. 

A step toward overcoming these 
fears was taken by Herbert Hoover 
when he made a “Good Will Tour” of 
Latin America after his election as 
President in 1928. “We .have no de- 
sire for territorial expansion,” Hoover 
declared, “nor for economic domi- 
nation of other peoples.” At the end 
of President Hoover’s term of office, 
the last U. S. troops were withdrawn 

from Nicaragua—troops that had 
been sent there to protect American 
property endangered by frequent rev- 
olutions in that land. 

The progress made during the 
Hoover administration was continued 
in 1933 when President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the “Good Neighbor Policy.” 
He declared that the United States 
would not interfere in the internal 
affairs of Latin American countries. 

This declaration was followed by 
the withdrawal of American troops 

_ from Haiti in 1934. During the same 
year we signed an “independence” 
treaty with Cuba, which had practi- 
cally been an American protectorate 
since 1901. ; 

The spirit of the “Good Neighbor 
Policy” was again demonstrated in 
1936 when President Roosevelt per- 
sonally attended an inter-American 
conference in Buenos Aires. He was 
enthusiastically acclaimed. 

As the storm clouds of World War II 
appeared on the horizon, the United 
States asked all the nations of the 
New World to join in a policy of 
Hemisphere defense. The first step in 
this direction was taken at a con- 


ference held in Lima, Peru, during 
1938. All the countries agreed to 
consult together if any one of them 
was menaced by an outside power. 

When the conflict actually broke out 
in Europe in September, 1939, the 
Foreign Ministers of all the American 
republics held an emergency meeting 
in Panama. They pledged themselves 
to work together in the war crisis. 

When the United States was at- 
tacked by Japan at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, most of the Latin 
American countries immediately pro- 
vided us with aid. 





175 Years Ago —1772 











In 1772 several nations were on the 
threshold of great developments. 
England, the most powerful country 
in the world, was at the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution. Within 
five years there had occurred the in- 
vention or development of Watt’s 
steam engine, Arkwright’s spinning 
water frame, and Hargreaves’ spin- 
ning jenny. These inventions were 
the forerunners of the tremendous 
changes known as_ the 
Revolution. 

There was intellectual as well as 
industrial progress. ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica was first published 
in 1771. 

France was badly governed, and 
there was much discontent among the 
people. These murmurings of protest 
were to swell a little later into a 
mighty chorus. In 1772, the French 
Revolution was only 17 years away. 

The American colonies were on the 
verge of revolution. The fighting was 
to start two years later, and the Dec- 
laration of Independence came after 
four years. ‘ 

Coleridge was born in 1772. Scott, 
Wordsworth and Beethoven were born 
a year or two earlier. Robert Burns 
was a boy of 13, and Goethe was 23. 

Daniel Boone, after having made a 
preliminary trip to the Kentucky 
‘country, was planning permanent set- 
tlements. 

John Adams boasted that “the edu- 
cation of all ranks of people (in 


Massachusetts) was made the care 
and expense of the public, and this 
in a manner unknown to any other 
people—ancient or modern.” 


Industrial 


A Future Career - - In Offices 


ODERN business offices have 

become increasingly mechanized, 
and consequently a large number of 
people are employed as office-machine 
operators. 

These mechanical devices perform a 
variety of tasks. They do bookkeep- 
ing operations and address envelopes; 
they add, multiply, divide, and sub- 
tract with speed and accuracy; they 
print letters which look very much 
like original typewritten products. 
In addition, there are machines which 
punch, sort, and classify cards for 
filing systems and for tabulations. 

Since most business machines can 
be operated by people who have had 
only a short period of training, the 
earnings of such workers are rather 
low. Starting salaries in the larger 
cities range from $30 to $40 a week. 
In smaller places salaries begin at 
about $20. Some skilled operators re- 
ceive around $200 a month, but posi- 
tions paying this much are not too 
plentiful. 

The complexity of the machine, of 
course, determines to a certain extent 
what its operator will be paid. Book- 
keeping, billing, and multigraph ma- 
chine operators are among the highest 
paid. (The multigraph is used for 
printing letters.) Next come those 
who operate calculating, addressing, 
and duplicating machines. Tabulating 
and key punch operators receive the 
lowest earnings. 


‘ 


Overcrowded Field 


The field of machine operators is 
normally overcrowded, and this fact 
should be remembered when one is 
planning a career. It is wise for per- 
sons interested in becoming office- 
machine operators to add to their 
skills by learning shorthand and 
typing. 

It is also a good practice for stu- 
dents who want to be stenographers 
to learn to use several of the various 
types of machines. Many offices, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones, do not re- 
quire the full-time services of a ma- 
chine operator, nor do they need a 
full-time stenographer. The person 
who can fill Both jobs will often find 
it easier to obtain employment than 
the person who knows only one of 
these business fields. 

The work of operating office ma- 
chines is not particularly difficult, but 
it is confining and tedious. Students 
who do not like to repeat one process 
over and over again will not be happy 


in this work. Mechanical ability is 
not necessary, but the machine oper- 
ator must be adept at using his hands. 
If he is to operate calculating and 
bookkeeping machines, he must have 
a certain amount of mathematical 
ability. 

Work with office machines appeals 
to many people because of the short 
period of training that is necessary. 
The larger high schools often have 
courses in this field. Most com- 
mercial or secretarial schools give 
training in machine operation; qgnd, 
in some cases, offices train their em- 
ployees on the job. Moreover, most 
firms which manufacture office equip- 
ment of this kind have training 
schools. These not only teach one to 
operate the devices, but they also help 
students find jobs after they complete 
their courses. 


School Addresses 


The addresses of public and private 
schools that train office-machine oper- 
ators may be obtained by writing to 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the state where you 
wish to study. In addition, sales rep- 
resentatives of the firms manufac- 
turing business machines will be able 
to tell you whether their companies 
have training schools, and where these 
various schools are located. 

The wide use of office machines has 
opened employment opportunities for 
young men with mechanical ability. 
Since the devices are very complex, 
they can be repaired only by persons 
specially trained for the job. Such 
mechanics are often taught this work 
by the manufacturer. Sales repre- 
sentatives of the firms can give addi- 
tional details to young men who may 
be interested in this field. 





A startling but reliable article on 
rockets and guided missiles, entitled 
“Are We Ready for a Push-Button 
War?” appears in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for September 6, 1947. Its 
authors, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
have brought together an impressive 
body of facts about this vital subject. 
They tell, to the extent that the re- 
quirements of military secrecy permit, 
just how far scientists have already 
gone in the building of long-range 
weapons. Their conclusions and pre- 
dictions are a powerful reminder of 
the need for each person to do his 
utmost to prevent war, 
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OFFICE MACHINES give job opportunities to many 
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